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LINCOLN,  THE  LAWYER 

Copy  of  a  rare  photograph  of  Lincoln,  perhaps  as  he  appeared 
during  his  earlier  years  as  a  circuit-riding  lawyer  over  the  Eighth 
Judicial  Circuit. 
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MINUTES  OF  DEDICATION  OF  COURT  SCENE  OF  LIN- 
COLN'S TIME  IN  THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  COURT 
HOUSE,  MET  AM  OR  A,  ILLINOIS,  SPONSORED  BY  THE 
WOODFORD  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  AND 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  BUILD- 
INGS.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  28,  1932. 


Invocation  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Schreiner  of  Washburn,  Illinois 


Our  Lord  God,  ruler  of  the  universe :  Thou  who  dost  preside 
in  the  counsel  of  nations,  and  Thou  who  dost  guide  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  we  reverently  invoke  Thy  richest  blessing  upon  this 
assembly  and  upon  this  occasion.  We  do  bless  and  honor  Thee 
for  this  opportunity  to  meet  together  in  the  memory  of  a  true 
American;  a  man  who  knew  God;  a  man  who  incarnated  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  and  in  his  own  life  and  character  revealed 
the  spirit  of  the  Colonial  fathers ;  a  man  who  graced  this  state 
and  nation  of  ours,  praying  that  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  be  a  cherished  ideal,  and  noble 
conception,  and  that  true  democratic  principles  be  practiced  by 
every  citizen.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  we  thank  Thee  for  his  fine  character,  his  humane 
ideals,  and  for  his  sane  judgments.  We  pray  Thee,  this  after- 
noon that  this  company  of  people,  who  are  here  to  dedicate  this 
Lincoln  Memorial,  and  honor  the  memory  of  Lincoln,  may,  as 
we  read  and  familiarize  ourselves  with  history,  and  the  lives  of 
great  men  and  women,  especially  that  of  Lincoln,  may  build  up 
a  character,  and  an  ideal  like  unto  his.  We  pray  Thee,  that  we 
may  become  more  and  more,  loyal  citizens  and  true  workers 
together  for  the  common  goo&,of  all,  and  for  the  upbuilding  of 
a  true  national  life.  We  pray,  dear  Father  for  Thy  blessing 
upon  this  program,  upon  every  feature  of  it,  and  may  the  spirit 
of  the  hour  be  indelibly  fixed  in  our  minds  and  hearts  and  cause 
us  above  all  to  emulate  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  life  of 
Lincoln,  so  that  this  nation  and  state  of  ours  may  become  an 
ideal  and  inspiration  for  other  nations  of  the  world.  We  pray 
Thee,  that  Thy  richest  blessing  be  upon  this  occasion,  and  may 
we  never  forget  this  hour  and  ever  remember  that  we  here  on 
this  occasion  blest  and  honored  a  man,  who  honored  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  glorified  democracy ;  we  ask  it  in  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord's  name.     Amen. 


Music  by  the  Male  Quartet.  Song  "Glory  Hallelujah,"  by 
Raymond  J.  Schertz,  Rev.  M.  W.  Lang,  Joe  Valentine  and  Wm. 
Ryan,  Jr. 


Address  of  Welcome  by  Robert  Schneider,  Mayor  of  Metamora 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  truly  a  great 
pleasure  for  me,  as  the  official  representative  of  Metamora,  to 
welcome  here  this  afternoon  so  many  of  our  former  neighbors 
and  friends;  those  same  neighbors  and  friends  who  have  gone 
forth  from  this  community  and  carved  for  themselves  a  name 
in  state  and  national  history. 

It  is  still  a  greater  pleasure  to  know  that  in  that  struggle  for 
a  place  in  the  sun,  love  for  the  "Old  Town,"  had  not  been  lost. 
That  the  halo  of  a  glorious  past,  and  the  memory  of  those  men 
who  created  that  glorious  past,  still  lingered. 

It  has  been  said  that  time  effaces  all  things.  But  time  can- 
not efface  the  glorious  history,  nor  can  time  efface  the  giant 
figures  who  made  that  glorious  history  in  our  Metamora,  for 
the  history  they  made  here  grew  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
community  and  became  the  history  of  the  United  States.  No 
men  greater  than  these  whom  we  honor  this  afternoon  adorn 
the  pages  of  any  history,  either  of  this  nation  or  of  any  other 
nation. 

Borne  as  they  were  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  nurtured  in 
the  cradle  of  the  pioneer,  who  broke  the  sod,  and  the  frontiers- 
man who  hewed  out  the  civilization  we  now  enjoy. 

Where  is  there  an  American  whose  blood  does  not  run  faster 
when  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  mentioned? 

Lincoln,  whose  life  and  memory  are  like  a  benediction.  Lin- 
coln the  merciful.  Many  are  the  pleasant  recollections  we  have 
of  his  many  personal  contacts  with  Metamora  and  her  people. 
Here,  many  of  his  early  legal  battles  were  fought,  and  in  the 
Court  House,  still  intact,  which  you  have  rejuvenated.  You  still 
seem  to  hear  the  tread  of  those  illustrious  men,  whose  lives 
were  so  firmly  implanted  within  its  walls,  and  whose  spirits 
still  linger  there  in  our  memory. 

Then  there  was  Ingersoll;  there  was  Judge  David  Davis,  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  Lincoln  from  first  to  last,  Lincoln's 
closest  friend.  Then  there  was  Stephen  T.  Logan,  than  whom 
no  greater  lawyer  was  produced  in  Illinois.  Then  there  was 
our  own  Simeon  Shope,  whose  life  and  achievements  need  no 
retelling  to  Woodford  county  people. 


There  were  many  others,  but  time  does  not  permit  us  to  re- 
count their  names  or  deeds.  That  will  be  done  by  these  many 
distinguished  men  who  are  with  us  today,  some  of  whom  were 
born  and  reared  on  Woodford  county  soil  and  whose  presence 
here  today,  does  us  honor. 

Today  is  a  red  letter  day  in  the  life  of  Metamora.  With 
reverent  fingers  we  turn  the  pages  of  our  memory,  so  that  once 
more  we  may  gaze  upon  the  faces  of  those  who  did  so  much  for 
our  nation  and  who  honored  us  by  their  presence. 

May  the  memory  of  this  day  and  these  men  for  whom  we 
have  been  here  assembled,  their  deeds  and  accomplishments 
and  the  men  upon  this  program  be  long  remembered. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  and  yours  for  your  presence 
here  to  help  commemorate  this  golden  era  in  the  life  of  this 
community. 


Introduction  by  Judge  W.  H.  Foster  of  Prof.  L.  J.  Freese, 
President  of  the  Woodford  County  Historical  Society. 


Address  by  Prof.  L.  J.  Freese 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends,  Honorable  Mayor:  We  thank  you 
for  these  words  of  welcome.  On  behalf  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  of  the  Woodford  County 
Historical  Society  and  the  people  assembled,  I  express  our 
hearty  appreciation  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  Metamora  for 
this  welcome  and  for  the  privilege  of  holding  these  exercises 
in  this  park. 

We  meet  today  in  memory  of  the  greatest  man  in  history, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Our  Lincoln.  Your  city  and  vicinity  are 
hallowed  with  his  associations  here  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession as  a  lawyer.  Perhaps  his  first  visit  to  Woodford  county 
was  his  attendance  at  the  first  session  of  Court  in  the  Eighth 
Judicial  Circuit  after  the  organization  of  the  county  in  1841  at 
Versailles,  the  first  county  seat.  From  this  time  until  1857, 
Lincoln  with  other  attorneys  followed  the  Judge  in  the  ap- 
pointments of  Courts  in  the  some  fourteen  counties  in  the  Dis- 
trict making  the  rounds  on  horse-back,  in  stage  coach  or  a  part 
of  the  way,  it  is  sometimes  said,  on  foot. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  entire  public  highways  of  this  district  over  which  Lincoln 
rode  in  making  the  appointments  of  court  are  marked  with 
suitable  pressed  concrete  markers  with  bronze  bust  medallion 


which  say  "Lincoln  passed  this  way."  The  marker  in  front  of 
the  Court  House  across  the  street  marks  the  highway  through 
this  section  and  the  county  seat  at  that  time,  Metamora  being 
the  county  seat  from  1843  to  1894.  So,  Mr.  Mayor,  Lincoln 
was  a  frequent  attendant  here  at  court.  He  was  a  guest  at 
the  Spears  Hotel  that  stood  across  the  street  from  this 
park.  In  the  Museum  in  the  Court  House  is  a  bed  stead 
in  which  he  slept  at  times  when  a  guest  at  the  hotel.  He  walk- 
ed your  streets.  He  met  the  people  who  came  to  know  him 
and  to  love  him.  His  voice  resounded  in  the  halls  of  this  his- 
toric court  house  in  the  interests  of  peace,  justice  and  humanity. 
So,  Mr.  Mayor,  we  commemorate  his  memory  today  in  these 
exercises  in  the  dedication  of  the  restored  Court  Scene  in  which 
Lincoln  was  the  central  figure.    I  thank  you. 


Music  by  the  Metamora  School  Band,  George  P.  Thompson, 
director. 


Mr.  Freese: 

Friends,  we  are  pleased  to  have  the  American  Legion  repre- 
sented on  our  program  by  Commander  John  Voelker  of  Post 
No.  89. 


Address  by  John  Voelker  of  American  Legion  Post  No.  89 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Woodford  County  Historical 
Society,  the  Officers  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Buildings,  distinguished  Guests,  Citizens  of  Woodford 
county  and  Metamora:  I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
in  representing  the  American  Legion,  Post  No.  89,  and  the  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  of  Metamora  to  convey  to  you  our  deep  apprec- 
iation of  this  splendid  piece  of  work  you  have  accomplished  in 
bringing  to  its  consummation,  not  only  something  that  has  his- 
torical significance,  but  also  something  that  will  have  its  in- 
fluence for  good  citizenship  and  true  patriotism  on  coming  gen- 
erations. 

We,  of  the  American  Legion,  have  watched  with  growing 
interest  the  development  of  your  dream,  this  work.  It  has 
meant  arduous  labor,  patient  toil,  untiring  effort,  on  your  part 
to  redeem  and  establish  what  will  be  for  so  many,  who  love 
their  country  and  their  country's  history,  almost  a  shrine,  where- 
in you  have  established,  not  just  a  memorial,  but  an  inspiring 
and  motive-building  monument,  to  one  who  is  so  greatly  loved 
by  the  citizens  of  this  country. 


"Abraham  Lincoln  Traveled  This  Way' 


Granite  composition  monument  and  bronze  tablet  in 
front  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Court  House  in  Metamora. 
The  inscription  reads:  "Abraham  Lincoln  traveled  this 
way  as  he  rode  the  circuit  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict— 1847-1857."  Below  is  the  insignia  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  under  whose  auspices 
this  and  other  county  seat  and  roadside  markers  were 
erected   over  the  entire   "Lincoln  Circuit." 
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We,  of  the  American  Legion,  are  ardent  supporters  of  any 
and  every  movement  that  seeks  to  inculcate  true  love  of  coun- 
try and  true  respect  for  the  great  men  this  country  of  ours  has 
produced.  Here,  you  have  preserved  for  us  a  posterity,  not 
something  imaginary,  but  the  reality,  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  they  labored  and  built  up  the  secure  foundations 
of  our  republic.  We  can  visualize  them  once  again;  we  can 
vividly  portray  them  once  more  and  see  the  beloved  Lincoln 
once  more  moving  in  our  midst,  and  know  that  many  of  the 
objects  here,  were  objects  he  actually  touched.  He  would  be 
an  ingrate  who  could  not  respond  to  this  work  of  love  of  yours 
which  makes  our  great  souls  of  the  past  a  living  reality  to  us 
of  today. 

Words  are  poor  means  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  gratitude 
to  you  for  giving  us  of  the  Legion  the  opportunity  to  gather 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Post  Club  Rooms  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Lincoln.  His  glorious  task  of  keeping  intact  our  Union  had  a 
significance  which  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  understand. 
The  freedom  of  that  Union  was  once  and  for  all  made  secure 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  during  the  World  war  and  its 
tremendous  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

May  I,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Legion,  say  to  you  that  we 
do  understand  and  do  appreciate  the  abiding  significance  of 
what  is  here  accomplished.  To  the  officers  of  the  Woodford 
County  Historical  Society,  to  the  State  Officials,  we  heartily 
commend  your  vigilance  and  your  work ;  to  Mrs.  C.  S.  Holman, 
the  efficient  and  untiring  custodian,  who  so  graciously  knows 
how  to  co-operate,  who  has  made  for  us  a  home  that  is  pro- 
bably unique  among  Legion  homes  throughout  the  country,  to 
all  who  have  had  the  least  part  in  bringing  to  pass  this  dedica- 
tion, we  extend  our  thanks;  we  know  that  you  are  building 
from  the  past  into  the  future,  those  ideals  which  make  a  nation 
great.  And  so,  we  of  the  Legion  and  Auxiliary,  salute  you. 
May  your  work  continue. 


Martial  music  by  John  Crosby  of  Morton,  Illinois,  M.  A. 
Goodyear  of  Metamora,  Illinois,  William  Knapp,  Washburn, 
Illinois. 


Prof.  L.  J.  Freese :  It  is  befitting  that  we  should  hear  from 
various  members  of  the  bar;  so  we  will  call,  at  this  time,  upon 
Judge  W.  H.  Foster  of  Eureka. 


Address  by  Judge  W.   H.   Foster 


Mr.  President  and  fellow  Citizens:  The  young  man,  choos- 
ing a  legal  career  and  beginning  his  studies  by  reading  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  soon  learns  that  a  court  is  defined  as — 
"A  place  where  justice  is  judicially  administered. "  The  first 
courts  were  doubtless  held  at  the  city  gate  or  at  the  public 
market  place.  This  was  so  that  justice  might  be  speedy  and 
at  the  same  time  convenient  and  public.  Being  at  the  city 
gate  or  at  the  market  place  the  Court  was  necessarily  held  in 
the  open,  and  hence  the  name  "court"  was  adopted  as  the 
place  of  administering  justice.  To  these  market  places  came 
the  people  with  their  grain,  their  wool  and  their  animals  for 
barter  and  exchange.  They  appeared  with  the  dust  of  travel 
upon  them.  Among  this  concourse  of  people  and  amid  the 
trade  and  bargaining  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  bick- 
ering and  strife  and  sometimes  assault  and  violence  should 
enter.  It  was  therefore  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  came 
that  a  ready  tribunal  was  afforded  to  hear  the  evidence  of  the 
disputants  while  it  was  fresh  and  obtainable  and  mete  out 
summary  justice.  As  civilization  progressed  and  human  inter- 
ests and  occupations  developed  and  became  more  diverse  and 
intricate  it  became  necessary  to  organize  a  more  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  courts,  but  however,  ever  preserving  the  basic  truth 
that  justice  should  be  speedily,  publicly  and  judiciously  ad- 
ministered. With  this  truth  firmly  ingrafted  the  early  settlers 
of  Central  Illinois,  largely  from  New  England  and  Kentucky 
established  Courts  in  every  county.  It  is  significant  that  with 
the  organization  of  Woodford  county,  on  April  13,  1841,  Jus- 
tice Samuel  H.  Treat,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  young  state  was  assigned  by  that  body  to  organize  and 
hold  a  circuit  court  in  the  new  county.  Our  county  records 
show  that  on  Friday,  the  24th  day  of  September,  1841,  the 
first  session  of  the  circuit  court  within  and  for  the  county  of 
Woodford  was  convened  at  the  Court  House  at  Versailles,  that 
being  the  county  seat.  That  was  the  beginning  of  justice  being 
"judiciously  administered"  within  what  was  then,  and  still  is, 
Woodford  county.  There,  on  the  beautiful  rolling  prairie  was 
established  a  court.  That  crude,  pioneer  settler's  hut  became 
a  temple  of  justice.  Not  only  was  that  court  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  early  day  judges  of  our  state  but  there 
also  came  four  lawyers  who  were  destined  to  be  afterwards 
counted  among  the  great  of  the  state  and  nation.  First,  there 
was  General  Asahel  Gridley.     He  was  a  man  of  great  vision, 


one  of  the  few  who  left  a  permanent  imprint  on  the  life,  cus- 
toms and  institutions  of  Illinois.  He  helped  to  turn  the  raw 
prairies  into  splendid  farms  and  the  hamlets  into  cities.  He 
was  a  builder  of  men  and  of  institutions.  There  was  also  Ed- 
ward D.  Baker  who  after  making  a  statewide  name  for  himself 
as  a  lawyer  and  after  serving  his  native  state  in  the  lower  house 
of  congress  went  to  a  western  state  and  was  there  selected  to 
represent  it  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  As  an  officer  in 
the  Civil  war,  he  died  while  leading  his  command  in  a  charge 
against  Rebel  forces.  There  was  David  Davis,  who  was  soon 
to  become  the  presiding  judge  of  the  circuit  court;  then  United 
States  Senator  and  later  one  of  the  judges  of  the  highest  of 
human  courts — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  small  company  of  lawyers  on  the  Versailles  prairie  was 
not  only  to  include  empire  builders,  United  States  Senators  and 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  held 
within  its  number  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  coming  President. 

Four  sessions  of  the  circuit  court,  covering  a  period  of  two 
years,  were  held  at  Versailles  and  then,  on  July  4,  1843,  the 
seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Metamora,  then  Hanover. 
History  records  that  the  first  court  was  held  at  the  new  county 
seat  in  September,  1843,  and  the  first  term  held  in  the  court 
house  which  we,  today,  honor  was  the  September  Term,  1846. 
Until  the  new  Court  House  was  completed  a  small,  one-story, 
frame  building  was  used  for  that  purpose.  This  building  was 
on  the  south  side  of  the  block  just  east  of  the  park  and  our 
county  records  show  that  it  was  leased  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
six  months  and  that  the  magnificent  sum  of  three  dollars  and 
thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  per  month  was  paid  therefor. 
Our  county  records  also  disclose  that  the  original  plan  for  the 
building  of  the  new  court  house  designated  that  it  should  be 
erected  in  the  center  of  the  public  square,  and  therefore  almost 
on  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled.  Before  actual  build- 
ing operations  started  the  location  was  for  some  reason,  not 
stated  in  the  record,  changed  to  where  the  building  was  in 
fact  erected.  During  1845  and  1846  this  sturdy  and  dignified 
building  which  to  this  day  graces  the  north  side  of  the  public 
square  was  built  and  in  August  of  1846  was  occupied  and  thus 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  for  all.  Here 
continued  to  come  the  great  lawyers,  Lincoln  and  Baker  and 
also  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  and  Adlai  Stevenson  as  well  as  a  host 
of  others  of  great  ability  and  true  worth  but  less  known.  Great 
judges  also  presided  here.    Among  them  were  Samuel  H.  Treat, 
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David  Davis,  Norman  H.  Purple,  John  Burns,  Samuel  L.  Rich- 
mond and  Thomas  Shaw.  Here  at  this  forum  was  justice,  in 
truth,  judiciously  administered.  From  this  bar  could  no  liti- 
gant ever  go  with  the  just  cry  that  he  had  not  had  "a  fair 
trial."  For  over  half  a  century  was  this  the  hall  of  justice  for 
the  plain  and  sturdy  people  of  this  growing  county.  It  stood 
to  witness  a  great  development.  From  a  population  of  about 
three  thousand  people,  scattered  along  the  Illinois  river  and 
Panther  and  Walnut  creeks  when  the  county  was  organized 
the  population  increased  to  over  twenty  thousand.  In  1841 
Minonk,  Benson  and  Roanoke  did  not  exist  and  the  entire  east 
portion  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  a  settlement  at 
Kappa,  was  a  wilderness  swamp.  From  this  center  there  went 
forth  enterprise,  initiative  and  energy  to  conquer  and  improve 
and  develop.  This  old  Court  House  not  only  rang  with  the 
voices  of  those  pleading  at  the  bar  of  justice  but  it  was  the 
meeting  place  of  men  and  women  of  wisdom  and  of  noble  pur- 
pose. Here  was  held  mass  meetings  at  which  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest  were  discussed  and  out  of  which  grew  movements 
which  benefited  all  the  people.  Political  meetings  were  held 
here  and  likewise  religious  meetings  of  many  denominations. 
Free  speech  here  abounded.  The  doors  were  ever  open  for  the 
use  of  any  body  of  people  regardless  of  party  or  creed.  Here 
the  people  came  to  have  the  title  papers  to  their  homes  record- 
ed and  here  likewise  they  came  for  license  to  be  joined  in  holy 
marriage  vows  and  went  forth  to  establish  happy  and  hospita- 
ble homes.  This  building  witnessed  the  heated  strife  which 
preceded  the  Civil  war.  It  saw  the  young  manhood  of  the 
country  go  forth  to  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
beheld  the  toil  and  suffering  of  the  wife  and  mother  who  car- 
ried on  at  home.  It  saw  the  remnant  of  that  army  return  worn 
and  broken  but  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory.  It  looked 
upon  the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  followed.  It 
saw  industry  develop  and  goodly  towns  arise  within  the  coun- 
ty's fair  domain.  It  saw  railroads  constructed  in  all  directions 
and  a  splendid  system  of  highways  develop.  While  it  was  in 
use  our  public  school  system  developed  until  every  boy  and  girl 
had  the  privilege  of  both  elementary  and  high  school. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  on  this  occasion  there  should  be 
mentioned  a  matter  which  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
completion  of  this  court  house.  The  records  of  the  county 
board  disclose  that  on  August  10,  1846,  the  Board  met  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  Court  House  and  settling  with  the 


contractors  for  building  it.  After  examining  the  building,  the 
Board  decided  that  the  contractors  should  furnish  a  lightning 
rod,  spire,  tin  spouts,  clerk's  desk  and  table  and  should  pencil 
the  brick  work.  The  contractors  refused  to  do  this  and  pro- 
posed to  settle  according  to  the  agreement,  which  by  the  way, 
had  been  placed  in  writing.  Here  was  a  plain  disagreement. 
It  could  easily  have  resulted  in  a  lawsuit  with  much  time  and 
expense  involved.  Immediately  the  controversy  was  settled 
by  the  Board  selecting  James  Robeson,  the  contractors  select- 
ing Eli  Blakeslee  and  they  two  selected  John  Page.  The  rec- 
ord states  that  the  same  day  these  men  were  sworn,  heard  evi- 
dence and  brought  in  an  award  in  writing  which  was  immed- 
iately adopted  by  both  Board  and  contractors.  What  an  ex- 
ample of  common  honesty  and  fairness.  Honest  Board  Mem- 
bers; honest  contractors,  honest  arbitrators;  honest  people. 
This  was  the  way  those  honest  pioneers  did  things.  Could  we 
today  settle  the  issue  in  any  better  way?  Have  we  any  great- 
er spirit  of  fairness?  Have  we  a  higher  code  of  ethics?  Truly, 
with  pride  do  we  look  back  upon  the  acts  of  these  pioneers. 
Would  not  many  of  the  financial  and  other  ills  which  now  so 
greatly  beset  us  disappear  should  we  get  back  to  the  same 
sturdy  principles  and  practice  of  the  every  day,  common  hones- 
ty or  our  forefathers. 


Mr.  Freese: — We  have  a  Gentleman  present  whom  we  all 
know.  He  needs  no  introduction.  It  is  our  beloved  friend,  Pro- 
fessor B.  J.  Radford  who  will  now  give  you  a  brief  history  of 
the  Court  House. 


Address  of  Professor  B.  J.  Radford 


With  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  I  will  jump  my  con- 
tract to  talk  about  the  courthouse  and  bar.  My  thunder  has 
been  stolen.  Judge  Foster  has  told  all  I  had  to  say,  and  told 
it  better.  I  have  heard  Lincoln  in  yonder  courthouse,  I  have 
heard  him  often  on  the  stump,  and  on  October  7,  1858  I  stood 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  other  fans  on  the  campus  of  Knox  col- 
lege and  listened  to  the  Douglas-Lincoln  debate. 

On  the  evening  before  the  debate  I  boarded  a  train  at  Peoria 
to  go  to  Galesburg.  It  was  drawing  toward  dusk,  and  soon 
Lincoln  came  on  board.  He  carried  a  gripsack  and  was  at- 
tended by  one  man.  They  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle  and  I  had  a  fine  chance  to  study  Lincoln.  He  wore  a  huge 
grey  shawl,  and  a  stovepipe  hat,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear. 


It  was  thus  he  traveled  to  his  debate  appointments.  Mr.  Doug- 
las had  a  de  luxe  train,  an  elegant  suit  of  clothes,  a  brass  band 
and  elaborate  cuisine.  Lincoln  traveled  as  one  of  the  common 
people. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate  I  was  a  Republican.  There  was 
a  brisk  northwest  breeze,  we  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  col- 
lege and  I  was  wondering  if  Lincoln  could  be  well  heard. 
Douglas  had  a  leonine  appearance,  broad  shoulders,  a  magnifi- 
cent head  and  a  voice  that  boomed  like  a  cannon.  As  he  boom- 
ed forth,  "Four  years  ago  I  addressed  the  citizens  of  Knox 
county,"  everybody  had  to  hear.  When  his  time  came  Lincoln 
unwrapped  himself  from  his  big  shawl,  straightened  up  and 
rang  out  in  a  clear  tenor  voice,  "Fellow  citizens,  the  address 
that  you  have  just  heard  from  Judge  Douglas — "  Every  word 
came  like  a    minnie  bullet  and  could  not  be  dodged. 

Judge  Foster  has  told  you  about  that  first  Woodford  County 
Circuit  Court,  in  September,  1841.  My  father-in-law,  Capt. 
W.  S.  Magarity,  the  first  sheriff  of  the  county,  was  on  duty, 
and  I  got  this  story  from  him.  One  afternoon  a  case  was  call- 
ed in  which  Lincoln  was  interested.  He  was  not  in  the  room. 
Judge  Treat  ordered  the  sheriff  to  call  him  in.  He  found  Lin- 
coln in  the  yard  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  pitching  horse-shoes  with 
three  farmers.  Having  attended  to  the  matter  in  hand  he  went 
back  to  his  quoit  pitching.  That  seems  different  from  the  pres- 
ent when  judges  require  attorneys  to  appear  in  evening  clothes 
and  to  use  lipsticks. 

In  1856  Lincoln  delivered  an  address  in  Eureka  college 
chapel,  compaigning  for  Freemont.  I  sat  near  him.  The  chapel 
was  crowded.  The  chapel  was  on  the  ground  floor  and  the 
windows  on  both  sides  were  open.  Mr.  Harvey  Hogg,  of 
Bloomington,  a  fine  young  lawyer,  who  accompanied  Lincoln, 
made  a  short  introductory  talk.  He,  in  1861,  organized  and 
became  Colonel  of  the  Second  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  in  August, 
1862,  was  killed  leading  his  regiment  against  the  enemy.  He 
had  scarcely  begun  his  talk  when  some  30  or  40  fellows,  lolling 
on  the  grass  in  the  moonlight  began  to  yell,  "Hurrah  for  Fill- 
more !"  It  nettled  the  hot-blooded  southerner  and  he  shot  back 
at  them,  but  it  made  them  more  vociferous. 

When  Lincoln  began  they  started  in  again,  "Hurrah  for  Fill- 
more !"  But  Lincoln  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Presently  he 
had  us  all  laughing,  and  those  fellows  began  to  crowd  the  win- 
dows to  see  what  was  up,  and  in  a  little  while  those  wild  colts 
were  tamely  feeding  out  of  his  hand. 


Mr.  Freese:  Friends,  we  will  have  to  change  our  program 
just  a  little.  Judge  George  T.  Page  comes  on  according  to 
program  but  he  is  under  a  doctor's  care  and  says  it  is  not  wise 
for  him  to  take  his  part  on  the  program.  We  will  ask  Honor- 
able R.  M.  Barnes  to  take  Judge  Page's  part  at  this  time. 


Address  of  Hon.  R.  Magoon  Barnes 


Mr.  President  and  Woodford  County  People:  I  never  saw 
a  time  when  I  did  not  like  to  come  to  Metamora.  I  began  com- 
ing here  a  long  time  ago.  When  I  think  back  I  wonder  if  I 
wasn't  here  with  Prof.  Radford,  who  has  just  addressed  you, 
and  who  is  only  ninety-three.  I  remember  your  old  town  be- 
fore you  had  the  finest  band  stand  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
park  in  central  Illinois.  I  remember  Metamora  when  you  did 
not  have  a  school  band  like  you  have  now.  One  that  is  a  re- 
cognized musical  organization  through  this  part  of  the  state, 
and  a  credit  to  any  community.  I  remember  Metamora  when 
a  horse  or  a  team  of  horses  would  get  stuck  in  the  mud,  in  ord- 
inary times,  where  your  streets  are  now  paved,  and  I  am  mighty 
glad  to  see  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place.  I  remem- 
ber the  old  boarding  house  run  by  Mrs.  Whitmire,  which  was 
a  mecca  for  the  lawyers  and  judges,  and  many  of  their  clients, 
who  came  here  on  law  business.  I  remember  the  old  court 
house,  when  the  floor  was  covered  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick  with  dried  tobacco  juice,  all  over  it.  I  remember  when 
they  used  to  hold  court  over  there ;  the  lawyers  would  come  in 
and  after  they  got  their  papers  settled  or  the  court  settled  it  for 
them,  they  would  then  examine  witnesses,  and  finally  get  up 
and  deliver  political  speeches,  personal  attacks  and  tell  funny 
stories  for  an  hour  or  two ;  the  jury  would  then  go  out,  and  the 
lawyers  would  go  across  the  street,  many  of  them  to  the  saloon 
and  get  about  half  full — some  a  little  more  than  half.  The  next 
morning  the  jury  would  bring  in  the  verdict.  Sometimes  it 
would  be  right,  but  frequently  wrong. 

I  do  not  remember  when  Lincoln  practiced  law  here,  but  I 
do  remember  one  thing,  that  I  am  going  to  remember  a  long 
time,  and  that  is,  I  am  under  lasting  obligations  to  Judge  Fos- 
ter, who  preceded  Prof.  Radford  on  this  program,  because  he 
stole  all  of  Radford's  thunder.  Radford  said  he  did,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  just  listened  to  one 
of  the  most  historical  and  interesting  recitations  of  personal 
observation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  personal  contact  with 
him  that  I,  or  you,  or  anybody  else  has  ever  heard,  and  we  are 


under  obligations  to  Judge  Foster  for  stealing  Radford's  thun- 
der, and  then  hearing  that  splendid  extemporaneous  talk  of 
Prof.  Radford's. 

Judge  Page,  whom  everybody  knows,  and  whom  I  have 
known  for  over  fifty  years,  came  to  Metamora  to  talk  to  you 
today.  His  father  was  a  Metamoran  when  Metamora  was  a  vil- 
lage in  a  wild  primitive,  western  country.  He  and  his  brother 
were  raised  here,  educated  here,  and  he  knows  you  people  as 
well  or  better  than  I  do.  Both  he  and  his  brother  have  risen  to 
distinction  and  honor  in  this  county.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the 
Judge  is  unable  to  talk  to  you  today,  and  I  am  pained  to  learn 
that  he  is  under  a  physician's  care,  because  a  man  is  in  a  "devil 
of  a  fix"  when  he  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  doctor.  He  is  worse 
off  than  he  is  when  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer.  Judge  Page 
handed  me  some  moments  ago  what  he  had  prepared  to  use  in 
his  address  here,  and  said  to  me  that  he  was  unable  to  take  his 
place  on  the  platform,  and  wanted  me  to  substitute  for  him 
and  say  what  he  was  going  to  say.  I  didn't  tell  George — I 
don't  call  him  Judge,  he  would  be  offended  if  I  did;  I  have 
known  him  too  long  for  that — I  didn't  tell  him  that  I  had  for- 
gotten my  specks  and  couldn't  read  a  word  of  it,  so  you  will 
have  to  take  my  word  for  what  I  guess  is  in  this  manuscript. 
Judge  Page  has  here  a  list  of  114  lawyers,  and  I  have  gone  over 
this  list  hurriedly.  Take  my  word  for  it,  and  George  Page  will 
support  what  I  say,  that  Judge  Foster  not  only  stole  Ben  Rad- 
ford's thunder,  but  he  likewise  gave  you  a  splendid  history 
and  resume  of  the  older  lawyers,  Lincoln,  Davis,  Treat,  Fell, 
Stevenson,  Griggs  and  others,  many  of  these  men  whose 
names  are  on  this  document,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  Foster 
didn't  say,  that  is  in  this  paper.  I  know  it  is  there  because  I 
borrowed  Charlie  Buck's  specks  to  read  it,  and  they  are  reliable 
specks  because  he  is  president  of  our  Marshall  County  Histori- 
cal Society.  This  paper  contains  the  names  of  114  men  who 
at  one  time  or  another  have  practiced  law  in  Court  Houses  in 
this  county.  This  paper  prepared  by  Judge  Page  contains  a 
roll  of  80  or  90  of  them  that  are  now  practicing  in  another 
court.  It  is  like  reading  a  list  of  those  who  have  gone,  to  go 
through  this  record  that  Judge  Page  has  dug  out  and  brought 
over  here.  Men,  whose  names  have  been  known  at  some  time 
in  this  court,  Chitty,  Cassell,  Gibson,  Miles,  Meek,  Briggs,  Col. 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  and  many  men  whom  you  have  known  as 
old  practitioners  at  this  bar,  and  let  me  tell  you  Woodford 
county  has  always  had  and  now  has  a  strong  bar.    Judge  Fos- 


ter  told  you  that  no  man  could  leave  that  old  building  over 
there  and  go  away  with  a  feeling  that  at  least  he  had  not  had 
his  own  day  in  court.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  this  afternoon  to 
give  this  list  to  the  President  of  your  Society  that  it  may  appear 
in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting.  It  is  of  historic  value,  it  is  a 
splendid  speech,  and  I  am  sorry  that  Judge  Page  was  not  able 
to  tell  you  what  he  had  planned  regarding  those  men. 

Now,  my  friends,  my  voice  is  not  new  in  Woodford  county. 
I  have  had  some  of  the  most  unique  and  pleasant  experiences 
of  my  lifetime  within  your  boundaries.  I  was  telling  a  gentle- 
man on  the  stand  a  few  minutes  ago  of  a  most  remarkable  oc- 
casion, at  least  to  me,  in  which  I  had  a  part,  and  it  took  place 
on  this  stand  some  years  ago.  I  had  been  honored  with  an 
invitation  to  come  over  and  talk  to  the  old  settlers  of  this  coun- 
ty; a  few  minutes  before  my  turn  came  the  master  of  cere- 
monies stepped  up  to  me  and  said  "Barnes,  would  you  object, 
if  we  would  change  the  program  just  a  little,  we  have  Mr.  Stone 
here  from  El  Paso,  he  is  100  years  old,  and  we  would  like  to 
present  him  to  this  audience." 

That  old  gentleman  walked  up  to  the  railing,  was  introduc- 
ed to  a  crowd,  which  was  five,  six,  seven  or  ten  times  as  big  as 
this  crowd,  and  he  absolutely  stood  up  here  100  years  of  age 
and  talked  to  those  people  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
they  heard  him,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  man  in  a  million  in 
the  United  States  of  America  who  has  ever  been  able  to  do  that 
at  that  age.  Those  were  the  kind  of  people  that  made  Wood- 
ford county.  He  was  of  pioneer  seed  and  was  prairie  seed  here. 
That  old  gentleman  told  of  coming  here  part  of  the  way  by 
canal  boat,  sailing  around  in  a  small  sail  ship  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  coming  down  the  Illinois  river  and  over  the  prairies 
and  finally  landing  in  this  country  in  a  prairie  schooner  with 
a  team  of  oxen.  Those  were  the  kind  of  people  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  mixed  up  with — those  were  the  kind  of  people  that 
he  loved,  and  those  were  the  kind  of  people  that  followed  Lin- 
coln through  his  life.  One  statement  made  on  this  platform 
this  afternoon  impressed  me  more  than  anything  else  that  has 
been  said.  It  was  just  casually  dropped — a  statement  that  the 
women — and  about  all  the  good  things  done  in  this  world  are 
done  by  women,  or  at  least  most  of  them ;  that  the  women  had 
marked  the  roads  over  which  Lincoln  traveled  as  a  circuit  law- 
yer in  visiting  the  various  county  seats,  with  markers  saying 
"Lincoln  passed  this  way."  Maybe  he  did.  Maybe  he  did! 
But  Lincoln  has  never  passed,  and  he  will  never  pass.     Abra- 


ham  Lincoln  left  a  stamp  and  a  mark  on  this  country  that  will 
never  be  obliterated.  It  will  never  pass.  It  will  always  be  an 
inspiration  and  an  incentive  to  the  young  and  to  the  old  of  the 
present  and  coming  generations.  Lincoln  may  have  gone  by 
where  these  markings  are  erected,  but  he  has  never  passed. 

I  have  wondered  ever  since  I  was  requested  to  become  a 
part  of  this  program  and  address  this  audience  why  I  was  so 
selected.  I  never  saw  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  while  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  yesterday  said  that  I  was  an  authority  of  Lin- 
colniana,  it  is  very  largely  mistaken.  There  is  the  chief  author- 
ity in  this  part  of  the  state  sitting  on  that  bench.  Judge  Fling, 
of  Wyoming,  has  one  of  the  largest  Lincoln  libraries,  and  has 
read  more  and  knows  more  about  Lincoln  than  any  other  man 
that  I  know  or  I  think  I  ever  did  know.  I  think  I  was  called 
to  come  over  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  awhile  because  my 
father,  while  he  was  living,  was  an  associate  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— met  him  personally,  knew  him  well,  practiced  law  in 
this  court  house  with  him.  There  are  three  cases  of  record  in 
this  county  in  which  Abrham  Lincoln  was  assisting,  leading 
and  helping  the  young  lawyer,  George  O.  Barnes,  from  Lacon, 
to  get  on  his  feet,  and  told  him  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

I  doubt  if  any  of  you  older  people  have  ever  seen  the  hand- 
writing of  Abraham  Lincoln.  My  father  was  a  worshipper  at 
the  shrine  of  Lincoln.  He  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  a  demi- 
god. He  quoted  him  on  all  occasions,  and  has  told  me  many 
interesting  things  and  anecdotes  regarding  his  association  and 
acquaintance  with  the  Great  Emancipator.  When  my  father 
passed  away,  among  the  little  cherished  things  that  everybody 
keeps,  little  things  that  would  be  of  no  value  to  an  outsider 
(you  have  got  some  of  them  laid  away  and  so  have  I),  locked 
up  in  his  safe  were  two  papers,  a  bunch  of  papers.  One  of 
them  was  a  brief  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  that  court 
house  in  the  trial  of  George  and  Asa  Danforth,  who  lived  down 
near  or  in  Washington,  about  eight  miles  south  of  here,  against 
a  man  by  the  name  of  J.  E.  Jennings.  In  this  case  Judge  Pur- 
ple, later  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  represented 
the  other  side,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assisting  my  father  and 
guiding  him  and  helping  him  as  a  young  man  on  his  side.  That 
brief  has  been  in  the  Barnes  family  as  a  keepsake  since  1856; 
folded  up  with  it  were  father's  minutes,  what  a  lawyer  calls 
his  trial  minutes — the  little  things  that  he  jots  down  as  he 
goes  along,  that  were  written  by  my  father  in  the  trial  of  that 
case,  and  in  it  he  put  down  Judge  Purple's  points.    Later  on  he 


put  down  Lincoln's  points,  wherein  Lincoln  answered  Judge 
Purple.  Now,  my  friends,  I  have  wondered  for  many  years 
what  I  would  ultimately  do  with  these  papers.  I  will  now  tell 
you  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  them.  I  am  going  to  frame 
them  and  hang  them  in  the  court  room  where  they  were  written 
as  a  gift  to  your  Society.  Hoping  they  will  be  of  interest,  and 
I  trust  they  will  be  preserved,  but  at  least  they  will  return  to 
the  place  of  their  birth,  and  you  will  have  in  your  Lincoln 
Memorial,  at  least,  some  of  the  personal  work  of  the  greatest 
American  who  has  ever  lived. 


Mr.  Freese — We  are  going  to  ask  at  this  time  that  all  the 
persons  present  who  knew  Lincoln  or  heard  him  come  to  the 
platform.    All  those  in  the  audience,  please  come  at  once. 


Capt.  W.  A.  Davidson  of  Eureka,  Illinois 


"i 


'I  heard  Lincoln.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  question  myself 
if  I  had  a  chance  if  there  was  a  person  in  all  this  crowd  that 
ever  attended  a  court  in  this  county  where  Lincoln  was  an 
attorney.  Is  there  one?  I  can  answer  for  one.  I  was  introduc- 
ed to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  prize  bull-fighter  right  here  in  this  new 
court  house  at  that  time.  It  was  a  case  of  contest  between 
my  father  and  an  immigrant  from  Indiana. 

(At  this  time,  Mr.  Davidson  narrated  a  story  about  the  case 
of  a  stolen  calf  from  his  father  by  the  immigrant  from  Indiana 
and  he  also  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  represented  his  father  in 
this  controversy). 

The  following  question  was  asked  of  Mr.  Davidson :  How  old 
are  you?  He  answered,  "I  am  a  kid,  I  am  a  little  over  ninety- 
five  years." 

Following  are  others  who  came  to  the  platform  in  response 
to  the  request. 

Mr.  Funk  who  is  86  years  of  age. 

Thomas  W.  Stevenson,  a  brother  of  Adlai  Stevenson,  who 
was  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Stevenson  said  he 
was  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age. 

Joseph  Martin  in  his  80th  year. 

Miss  Emma  J.  Scott.  She  made  the  following  statement: 
I  heard  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate  on  October  7,  1858.  I  am 
almost  seventy-eight  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Sommers,  age  84. 

Mr.  John  Noirot,  aged  81. 

Mrs.  John  Noirot,  aged  79. 


Mr.  B.  J.  Radford. 

Mr.  John  Noirot  addressed  the  assembly  as  follows: 
Now,  you  people  here  have  heard  all  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  I  have  read  him  up,  all  history,  different  histories  of 
Abraham  and  I  want  to  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great 
man,  I  will  respect  him  as  long  as  I  live;  he  was  an  inspiring 
man  and  he  was  pleasing  and  it  will  down  in  history  that  he 
is  the  greatest  man  that  was  ever  produced  in  this  country  and 
the  same  of  this  man,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  I  knew  him.  I  have 
heard  Lincoln  lecture,  try  cases  and  Ingersoll  was  a  great  friend 
of  Lincoln. 


Mr.  Freese:  I  invited  Ex.-Governor  Joseph  Fifer  of  Bloom- 
ington  to  deliver  the  address  of  dedication  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  the  Ex-Goveroner  who  suggested  in  an  address  here  at 
the  Old  Settlers'  reunion  a  few  years  ago  that  the  state  take 
over  this  old  court  house  and  preserve  it  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  very  befitting  that  he  should  make  the  dedicatory  address 
of  this  court  house  scene.  That  is  the  occasion  of  these  exer- 
cises, the  dedication  of  the  court  scene.  Ex-Gov.  Fifer  writes 
me  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  here.  He  writes  me  this 
letter. 


Ex-Governor  Fifer's  Letter 


Bloomington,  Illinois,  June  19,  1932. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Freese,  Eureka,  Illinois: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  June  16th  enclosing  program 
of  exercises  and  other  papers. 

I  regret  to  say  that  my  injured  foot  has  not  improved  so 
rapidly  as  I  had  hoped  and  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  me  to  attend  the  dedicatory  exercises  on  June  28. 
I  feel  deeply  grieved  that  I  can  not  be  with  you  on  this  occasion. 

The  fifteen  court  houses  of  the  old  8th  circuit  have  long  since 
disappeared  and  more  stately  buildings  have  superseded  them. 
The  Metamora  court  house  is  the  only  one  remaining  in  which 
Lincoln  and  his  compeers  practiced  law.  It  will  be  seen  there- 
fore that  its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated. 

It  was  under  its  roof  that  some  of  our  greatest  lawyers  met 
to  practice  their  profession.  Among  these  were  Col.  Robert 
Ingersoll,  the  greatest  orator  America  ever  produced;  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  afterward  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  lovable  man  who  ever  rose  to  power 
and  influence  in  this  Republic ;  David  Davis,  who  held  a  seat  on 


the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  with  limited  education  wrote  the  best  English  of  his  time, 
about  whom  more  has  been  written  and  said  than  about  any 
man  that  ever  lived,  whose  speeches  and  writings  have  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  the  world  and  whose  name 
is  as  familiar  to  the  brown  man  of  the  Orient,  to  the  humble 
dwellers  under  the  straw  thatched  roofs  of  Europe  as  it  is  to 
the  people  of  Central  Illinois,  where  he  grew  to  mature  man- 
hood, where  his  character  was  developed  and  where  his  mortal 
remains  now  repose. 

There  are  others  of  importance  who  could  be  named,  but 
the  names  called  are  sufficient  to  show  the  sacred  memories 
that  must  forever  cluster  about  the  unpretentious  building 
which  you  dedicate  today. 

Some  of  the  lawyers  who  rode  the  old  8th  Circuit  have  told 
me  that  they  always  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  day 
when  court  would  open  in  Metamora,  a  place  in  which  they 
were  cordially  received  and  delightfully  entertained. 

I  feel  sure  that  generations  to  come  will  forever  hold  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  the  good  people  of  Woodford  county  for  the 
interest  they  have  taken  in  preserving  this  precious  legacy  for 
posterity. 

With  the  hope  that  you  may  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
meeting,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Fifer. 


I  am  sending  you  the  following  quotation  which  I  believe  the 
most  beautiful  thing  ever  written  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  I 
suggest  that  sometime  you  may  feel  you  can  have  it  printed  or 
engraved  in  large  letters  and  hung  in  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Court  Room. 

"There  is  no  new  thing  to  be  said  of  Lincoln.  Nor  is  there 
a  new  thing  to  be  said  of  the  mountains  or  the  stars  or  the  sea. 
The  mountains  ever  tower  in  majesty  above  the  shifting  clouds. 
The  quiet  stars  ever  keep  holy  vigil  above  a  tired  world.  The 
mysterious  sea  ever  sobs  on  the  shore.  But  to  mountain  and  to 
star  and  to  sea  man  ever  turns  in  reverent  homage.  And  thus 
with  Lincoln,  for  he  was  mountain  in  majesty  of  thought.  He 
was  star  in  steadfast  purity  of  his  purpose.  He  was  sea  in  deep 
undervoice  of  sadness  and  mystery,  and  he  abides." 

Homer  Koch. 
Congressman  from  4th  District,  Kansas. 


Mr.  Freese:  We  come  to  the  very  interesting  part  of  our 
exercises.  The  exercises  are  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  the 
Court  Scene  which  through  the  efforts  of  the  Woodford  county 
Historical  Society  and  the  help  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Buildings  is  in  readiness  to  dedicate.  In 
the  absence  of  Ex-Gov.  Joseph  Fifer,  I  will  ask  Dr.  George  Zel- 
ler  to  make  a  few  remarks  at  this  time. 


Address  of  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Zeller 


Twelve  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Old  Settlers  of  Wood- 
ford county  I  heard  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Fifer,  ex-govern- 
or of  Illinois,  oldest  survivor  of  all  the  illustrious  men  who  serv- 
ed as  chief  executive  of  any  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the 
Union  deliver  an  impromptu  address  in  which  he  pointed  to  a 
dilapidated  old  building  across  the  street  and  said  that  he  hop- 
ed to  see  the  day  when  the  state  would  take  it  over  and  pre- 
serve it  for  posterity  not  only  as  a  pioneer  temple  of  justice  but 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  men  who  presided 
at  the  bench  or  practiced  at  the  bar. 

He  had  in  mind  a  circuit  riding  attorney  from  Springfield 
who  attended  almost  every  session  of  the  court  and  who  even 
then  gave  promise  of  the  qualities  that  eventually  led  him  to 
the  White  House.  He  had  in  mind  a  circuit  judge  who  later 
became  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  and 
later  a  United  States  senator  and  by  virtue  of  his  position  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  acting  vice  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  had  in  mind  the  young  district  attorney, 
master  in  chancery  of  Woodford  county  who  moved  to  Bloom- 
ington,  went  to  congress  and  later,  served  four  years  as  vice 
president  of  the  United  States. 

And  a  brilliant  agnostic  who  came  out  regularly  from  Peoria 
and  delivered  those  fiery  discourses  which  later  made  him  the 
foremost  orator  and  thinker  of  the  nation.  Far  ahead  of  the 
theology  of  his  day  he  was  misunderstood  but  last  month  his 
earthly  remains  were  re-interred  in  Arlington  where  sleep  the 
brave,  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

Governor  Fifer  hardly  expected,  at  his  advanced  age  to  wit- 
ness a  realization  of  his  vision  but  today  we  stand  in  the  shadow 
of  the  rehabilitated  structure  and  Governor  Fifer,  who  is  older 
by  two  years  than  the  building  itself  is  still  hale  and  hearty  and 
regrets  that,  owing  to  a  slight  injury,  he  is  unable  to  be  with 
us  on  this  occasion. 


The  authorities  of  Metamora  complied  with  his  suggestion 
and  promptly  deeded  the  property  to  the  state  and  the  state, 
just  beginning  to  recognize  the  importance  of  preserving  its 
historic  landmarks  accepted  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  ten- 
dered and  through  the  restoration  of  its  exterior  lines  and  the 
re-arrangement  of  its  interior  as  the  court  room  of  eighty  years 
ago,  we  have  in  our  native  county  a  priceless  relic,  in  which  his- 
tory was  made  and  in  which  the  Woodford  County  Historical 
Society  through  its  collection  housed  within  it  is  preserving 
history. 

To  Governor  Fifer  and  to  the  present  governor  and  his  pre- 
decessor, and  to  Senator  Lantz  who  fostered  the  cause  we  ex- 
tend our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  generous  appropriations 
voted  and  for  placing  it  in  charge  of  a  custodian. 

Governor  Emmerson's  interest  in  this  occasion  is  more  than 
transient.  His  grandfather  was  a  fellow  member  of  the  legis- 
lature along  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  old  capitol  in  Van- 
dalia  and  his  affection  for  the  tall  legislator  from  the  Sanga- 
mon is  reflected  in  the  naming  of  his  grandson  Lewis  Lincoln 
Emmerson. 

Since  the  pressure  of  affairs  of  state  prevents  the  presence  of 
the  Governor,  I  take  it  upon  myself,  as  one  of  his  subordinates 
to  formally  dedicate  the  building  as  a  state,  and  we  might  say 
national  shrine. 

Were  it  merely  one  of  the  102  court  houses  of  Illinois  it  would 
command  our  respect  but  as  one  of  the  few — and  almost  the 
only  outstanding  as  in  the  days  when  Abraham  Lincoln's  voice 
was  heard  within  its  chambers  it  possesses  a  sentimental  value 
beyond  that  of  any  of  the  others.  And  on  a  day  like  this,  not 
ignoring  the  splendid  galaxy  that  graced  its  bench  and  bar,  our 
thoughts  naturally  revert  to  the  greatest  of  them  all,  he  who 
learned  to  know  people  through  associating  with  them  as  jur- 
ors, as  witnesses  and  as  fellow  boarders  at  the  taverns,  who 
gained  from  them  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  beliefs,  their 
problems  and  their  aspirations  and  who,  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  the  nation's  history  was  able  to  weld  the  masses  with  a  co- 
hesive force  that  preserved  the  Union  and  abolished  human 
slavery. 

His  rise  from  obscurity  to  a  seat  along  side  the  truly  great, 
his  triumph  over  obstacles  that  seemed  unsurmountable,  his 
acquisition  of  knowledge  with  practically  no  schooling,  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  utter  those  classics  of  literature  em- 
bodied in  the  Gettysburg  address  and  the  second  inaugural, 


will  ever  be  an  incentive  to  the  youth  of  the  land. 

"Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and   destiny  obscure; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdaining  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

Governor  Fifer  did  not  stop  at  the  mere  preservation  of  the 
historic  building  but  went  farther  to  urge  that  at  some  time 
a  statue  of  Lincoln  the  circuit  rider  be  erected  in  front  of  it 
and  that  its  erection  be  entrusted  to  Lorado  Taft,  America's 
foremost  sculptor,  part  of  whose  youth  was  spent  right  here 
in  Metamora  while  his  father  was  principal  of  your  grade 
school. 

Recently  I  visited  the  birth  place  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
saw  in  Hodgenville  his  bronze  statue  opposite  the  court  house 
and  I  pictured  a  similar  placing  right  here  at  home  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  this  gathering  in  asking  our 
legislators  to  bring  it  about. 

No  tribute  to  Lincoln  can  be  too  costly.  It  will  be  repaid  a 
thousand  fold  in  the  encouragement  it  offers  our  youth,  in  the 
interest  it  will  arouse  in  his  marvelous  career  and  who  knows 
but  that  out  of  it  all  may  come  a  solution  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems we  are  now  facing.  Oh,  that  we  had  a  leader  of  his  acu- 
men, of  a  heart  with  his  forgiving  spirit,  a  mind  capable  of 
searching  out  causes  and  applying  the  proper  remedy.  Al- 
ready his  plane  has  transcended  the  human  and  his  place  is 
with  the  immortals.  He  has  become  a  legend  and  we  feel  his 
presence  at  gatherings  such  as  these. 

Vachel  Lindsay,  the  poet  of  the  Sangamon,  felt  it  when,  go- 
ing home  late  at  night,  he  saw  a  tree  outlined,  a  momentary 
shadow  cast  by  a  cloud  across  the  face  of  the  moon  or  a  bank 
of  fog  rising  from  the  moist  earth,  and  in  them  a  spectral  form 
was  outlined  that  caused  him  to  write  that  matchless  poem, 


Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight  in  Springfield,  Illinois. 


"It  is  portentous  and  a  thing  of  state 
That  here  at  midnight,  in  our  little  town 
A  mourning  figure  walks,  and  v/ill  not  rest 
Near  the  old  court  house  pacing  up  and  down. 

Or  by  his  homestead,  or  in  shadowed  yards, 
He  lingers  where  his  children  used  to  play, 
Or  through  the  market,  on  the  well  worn  stones 
He  walks  until  the  dawn  stars  burn  away. 


A  bronze,  lank  man ;  His  suit  of  ancient  black, 
A  famous  high  top  hat  and  plain  worn  shawl 
Make  him  the  quaint  great  figure  that  men  love, 
The  prairie  lawyer,  master  of  us  all. 

He  cannot  sleep  upon  his  hillside  now, 

He  is  among  us — as  in  times  before! 

And  we  who  toss  and  lie  awake  for  long 

Breathe  deep,  and  start,  to  see  him  pass  the  door. 

His  head  is  bowed.    He  thinks  of  men  and  kings, 
Yea  when  the  sick  world  cries,  how  can  he  sleep? 
Too  many  peasants  fight,  they  know  not  why, 
Too  many  homesteads  in  black  terror  weep. 

The  sins  of  all  the  war  lords  burn  his  heart. 
He  sees  the  dreadnoughts  scouring  every  main. 
He  carries  on  his  shawl-wrapped  shoulders  now 
The  bitterness,  the  folly  and  the  pain. 

He  cannot  rest  until  a  spirit  dawn 
Shall  come — the  shining  hope  of  Europe  free; 
The  league  of  sober  folk,  the  Worker's  Harth. 
Bringing  long  peace  to  Cornland,  Alp  and  Sea. 

It  breaks  his  heart  that  kings  must  murder  still, 
That  all  his  hours  of  travail  here  for  men 
Seem  yet  in  vain.    And  who  will  bring  white  peace 
That  he  may  sleep  upon  his  hill  again?" 


Mr.  Freese:  Again  we  change  from  the  printed  program. 
A  representative  of  Springfield,  in  the  person  of  Paul  N.  Angle, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  will  represent  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  in  acceptance  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Court  Scene. 


Address  of  Paul  N.  Angle 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  coming  from  Springfield  as  the 
Representative  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Build- 
ings, I  was  asked  by  Governor  Emmerson  to  express  his  regret 
of  his  inability  to  be  present  today  in  response  of  your  invita- 
tion and  to  assure  you  of  his  interest  in  the  memorial  which 
you  have  constructed  here. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings, 
I  want  to  express  both  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  people 
of  Woodford  county.  Appreciation  for  the  services  for  the  far- 
sightedness that  led  you  to  create  a  Memorial  of  this  kind. 


It  might  just  as  well  have  been  a  monument  or  a  statue  or 
something  of  that  kind  but  yet  you  were  more  farsighted  than 
that.  Instead  of  that  you  chose  to  preserve  here  an  actual 
record  out  of  Lincoln's  past  and  in  so  doing,  you  have  set  a 
standard  to  be  followed  by  other  communities  in  the  State 
for  the  work  you  have  done  and  in  establishing  a  museum  and 
in  cooperating  with  the  State  Department  in  bringing  about 
the  dedication  today  of  the  finished  Memorial;  and  so  on  be- 
half of  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  accept  your  effort  with  both 
appreciation  and  gratitude. 


Letter  From  Judge  Samuel  S.  Page 


It  had  been  hoped  that  Judge  Samuel  S.  Page,  native  Wood- 
ford countyan,  and  an  early  circuit  judge  in  this  district  could 
attend  the  restored  court  room  dedication.  It  so  happened 
that  Judge  Page  is  sojourning  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  L.  J.  Freese,  president  of  the  Wood- 
ford County  Historical  society,  was  relayed  to  his  address  by 
the  judge's  brother,  Judge  Geo.  T.  Page  of  Peoria,  and  brought 
the  following  reply: 

I  have  your  letter  to  my  brother,  Judge  George  T.  Page,  sug- 
gesting that  the  Society  would  like  to  hear  from  me  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  of  the  Court  Scene  in  Metamora  Court 
House. 

I  will  relate  a  few  facts  of  a  personal  nature,  yet  possibly 
of  some  interest. 

The  brick  work  of  the  Court  House  was  done  by  the  father 
of  the  late  Cass  Irving.  The  cupola  was  regarded  as  a  great 
height.  The  balls  above  the  cupola  were  placed  there  by  my 
father,  Thaddeus  Page.  This  was  regarded  as  a  feat  requiring 
great  courage.  The  arrangement  of  the  second  story  of  the 
Court  House,  as  I  first  knew  it,  was  such  that  it  was  reached 
by  an  inside  double  stairway. 

The  judge's  bench  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  room.  The 
"Jury  Box"  was  enclosed  by  a  low  wooden  wall  and  "paneled." 
The  entrance  was  a  little  gate  or  door. 

The  first  judge  I  can  recall,  who  presided  in  that  Court 
House,  was  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Richmond,  of  Lacon,  and  the  last 
judge  with  whom  I  recall  coming  into  personal  contact  there, 
was  myself. 

You  doubtless  have  a  full  roster  of  the  lawyers  who  prac- 
ticed there.  Aside  from  Messrs.  Briggs  &  Meek  of  Eureka,  I 
mention  but  two,  and  those  for  personal  reasons:  Adlai  E.  Stev- 


enson,  who  was  successively  State's  Attorney,  Congressman  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  once  lived  in  Metamora. 
He  caused  me  to  study  law.  The  other,  Simeon  P.  Shope,  was 
the  grandfather  of  Judge  Geo.  T.  Page  and  myself,  and  father 
of  S.  P.  Shope,  who,  for  many  years,  was  on  the  Circuit  Bench 
and  for  many  more  years  on  the  Illinois  Supreme  Bench  and  at 
one  time  its  Chief  Justice.  S.  P.  Shope  was  a  contemporary  of 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  and  many  other  lawyers  of  note,  and  was, 
himself,  a  notable  lawyer  of  Woodford  county,  and  many  are 
the  interesting  and  striking  stories  told  of  him  in  his  lifetime 
and  repeated  by  "Old  Timers"  to  this  day. 

My  other  grandfather  John  Page,  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  member  of  its  legislature. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Illinois  and  once  a  member 
of  its  legislature.  He  owned  land  just  south  of  Metamora; 
built  a  clapboard  house  and  planted  a  grove  of  locust  trees 
which  became  known  as  Page's  Grove.  In  it  is  a  Lincoln  Tab- 
let, I  am  told. 

The  town  was  then  called  Hanover.  It  was  decided  to 
change  the  name  and  John  Page's  daughter  christened  it  by 
the  beautiful  and  melodious  name,  Metamora. 

John  Page's  son,  Thaddeus,  my  father,  married  Cordelia,  the 
daughter  of  Simeon  P.  Shope.  The  newly  married  couple  lived 
on  the  Old  Page  place  and  there  I  was  born.  I  studied  law  in 
Metamora,  practiced  law  in  the  old  court  house  for  some  years, 
then  removed  to  Peoria  and  a  few  years  later  was  elected  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  old  Eighth  Circuit  which  then  comprised 
the  counties  of  Stark,  Putnam,  Marshall,  Peoria,  Tazewell  and 
Woodford. 

The  first  jury  term  of  court  at  which  I  presided  as  judge  was 
held  in  the  Metamora  court  house. 

My  associate  judges  were  Thomas  M.  Shaw  of  Lacon,  and 
Nathanial  T.  Greene,  father  of  the  late  Judge  Greene,  of  Pekin. 

The  place  where  your  exercises  are  to  be  held  when  I  first 
knew  it  was  a  plot  of  unfenced  ground,  bare  and  dusty  as  a 
street.  John  W.  and  Adino  Page  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
having  it  planted  with  trees.  The  result  is  the  present  beauti- 
ful park.  On  "Centennial  Day,"  1876,  in  this  park,  from  the 
band  stand,  was  delivered  the  "Centennial  Oration."  The 
Metamora  Brass  Band  furnished  the  music.  Adino  Page  was 
president  of  the  day  and  "Uncle"  Billy  Lamson  played  a  fife, 
said  to  have  been  played  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

In  1855  a  newspaper  was  published  in  Metamora,  called 


"The  Woodford  County  Visitor."  I  have  an  incomplete  copy 
of  it.  It  contained  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  in  the 
Crimean  War.    The  "News"  was  30  days  old! 

In  that  issue  there  appears  as  Editor,  the  name  of  Grandfath- 
er Shope,  and  the  paper  with  heavily  leaded  columns  was  in 
mourning  for  the  death  of  my  other  grandfather,  John  Page. 

I  have  written  very  hastily  as  the  time  is  short,  I  am  away 
out  here  in  Los  Angeles,  long  out  of  touch  with  my  old  and 
loved  Woodford  county  home  and  I  am  not  sure  that  what  I 
have  written  will  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion  or  of  interest 
to  a  gathering  of  people  of  today.  If  you  so  regard  it,  dis- 
regard it.     With  cordial  personal  regards. 


Court  Scene 


Principals  in  the  enactment  of  a  court  scene  in  the  recon- 
structed court  room  of  Lincoln's  time,  in  the  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial Court  House,  following  the  dedicatory  exercises  in  the 
Metamora  Park,  were  the  following: 

Presiding  Judge — Judge  George  T.  Page  of  Peoria. 

Clerk— C.  S.  Holman. 

Witness — L.  J.  Freese. 

Lincoln — Judge  W.  H.  Foster. 

Bailiff — George  Zeller. 

State's  Attorney — Charles  Williams. 

Lawyers — Earl  Mason,  R.  M.  Barnes. 

Sheriff — Frank  O.  Pifer. 

Defendant — J.  P.  Scheid. 

Jurors — J.  C.  Snyder,  Peter  Shepherd,  Frank  Giehl,  M.  J. 
Ranney,  W.  K.  Briggs,  Charles  Conrard,  W.  H.  Brubaker,  J. 
A.  Minger,  E.  U.  Ridge,  Frank  Learned,  Frank  Wagner,  Amos 
Marshall. 


E.  U.  RIDGE,  Secretary  of  the  Woodford  County  Historical 
Society,  by  whom  this  report  was  compiled. 

DORA  B.  LARSON,  Reporter. 

The  expense  of  having  this  work  done  was  Seven  Dollars 
and  same  has  been  paid  by  E.  U.  Ridge,  Secretary  of  the  Wood- 
ford County  Historical  Society  and  is  hereby  donated  to  the 
Woodford  County  Historical  Society  by  him. 


LINCOLN  AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES  IN  WOODFORD  COUNTY 


By  Judge  George  T.  Page 
Mr.  L.  J.  Freese,  President  of  the  Woodford  County  Histor- 
ical Society,  Eureka,  Illinois. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  was  much  annoyed  because  of  my  inability  to  speak 
on  the  subject  "Lincoln  and  his  Associates  in  Woodford  Coun- 
ty/' on  the  occasion  of  the  Dedication  of  Court  Scene  of  Lin- 
coln's Time  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  old  Court  House  at 
Metamora,  Woodford  County,  Ilinois,  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
28,  1932. 

Some  good  has  come,  at  least  to  me,  because  of  the  fact,  that 
it  has  led  to  an  examination  by  me  of  Court  Records  at  Eureka, 
kept  during  the  time  Lincoln  "rode  the  circuit"  and  tried  cases 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Woodford  county,  beginning  with  the 
very  first  term  at  Versailles,  after  the  organization  of  the  coun- 
ty in  1841  and  continuing  through  1857. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  your  Association,  Mr. 
E.  U.  Ridge,  who  is  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Woodford 
county,  Judges/  Clerks'  dockets  and  other  records  and  papers 
in  the  clerk's  office  were  examined  so  that  I  might  complete, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  list  of  lawyers  who  practiced  there  dur- 
ing Lincoln's  time  and,  also,  to  some  extent  those,  both  resi- 
dents and  nonresidents  of  Woodford  county,  who  have  prac- 
ticed law  in  that  county  up  to  this  time. 

The  latter  list  is  not  complete  because  I  have  not  had  time 
to  read  the  dockets  from  1857  to  this  date.  Doubtless,  those 
records  will  yield  a  considerable  list  of  names  not  known  to 
me.  Many  names  have  been  supplied  from  my  own  recollec- 
tion that  covers  a  period  of  some  sixty  odd  years. 

By  the  way,  there  is  set  out  in  full  in  Chancery  Record  "Y," 
Page  336,  in  the  Circuit  Clerk's  office,  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  paper  on  the  lawyers  of  Woodford  county,  by  the  late 
William  L.  Ellwood. 

Making  inquiries  about  Lincoln's  associates  in  Woodford  coun- 
ty, is  an  interesting  pursuit  for  any  one.  It  was  made  much 
more  so  for  me  because  I  was  born  in  that  county  at  Spring 
Bay  in  1859,  and  lived  in  Metamora  from  1867  to  1882,  and 
also  because  my  grandfather,  John  Page,  came  into  what  was 
later  Woodford  county  in  1834,  and  is  said  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  locating  the  county  seat  at  Metamora.  And  for  the 
further  reason  that  Simeon  P.  Shope,  my  maternal  grandfather, 


was  one  of  the  lawyers  practicing  there  during  Lincoln's  time. 
But  this  is  not  my  story. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  probably  Woodford  county's  most  famous 
lawyer  because  he  became  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
knew  Lincoln  at  Bloomington  but  Stevenson  did  not  go  to  Wood- 
ford county  until  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858 — a 
year  after  Lincoln  quit  practicing  there. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Peoria's  most  famous  lawyer,  practiced 
in  Woodford  county,  but  he  did  not  reach  there  until  after  Lin- 
coln's time. 

The  wording  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me  would  permit, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  require  me  to  consider  not  only  Lincoln's 
lawyer  associates,  but  others  who  were  there  and  who  in  so 
small  a  place  as  Metamora,  must  have  become  known  to,  and 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have  been  associates  of  a  man  who 
was  so  good  a  politician  as  Lincoln. 

A  lawyer  did  not  in  those  times,  any  more  than  now,  live  his 
life  apart  from  the  lives  of  his  jurors,  his  witnesses  and  the 
litigants. 

In  1841,  Lincoln  was  just  turned  thirty-two  and  he  spent  the 
next  seventeen  years  in  the  courts  of  the  county  seats  in  Meta- 
mora, Springfield,  Decatur,  Tremont,  Bloomington,  Danville 
and  elsewhere.  Those  towns  were  then  all  small  places.  It 
is  not  probable  that  his  associates  in  pitching  horse  shoes  and 
in  other  sports  and  pastimes  were  none  but  lawyers. 

But  to  speak  of  all  the  men  of  Woodford  county  in  Lincoln's 
time  who  contacted  with  him  would  require  much  time  and 
study  of  the  sources  from  which  the  information  concerning 
them  is  to  be  had,  so  I  must  confine  this  letter  to  the  lawyers. 

Professor  Benjamin  J.  Radford,  who  spoke  at  the  Dedicatory 
Services  June  28,  1932,  in  1878  wrote  a  history  of  the  Old  Set- 
tlers of  Woodford  county  that  is  a  great  mine  of  information 
for  a  student  of  that  county's  history. 

The  clerks'  and  judges'  dockets  give  the  names  of  parties  to 
the  suits,  of  witnesses  upon  the  trials,  and  the  names  of  the 
jurors,  clerks,  sheriffs  and  others  are  there  obtainable,  but 
much  of  the  information  concerning  Lincoln's  life  as  a  lawyer 
and  the  men  with  whom  he  as  a  lawyer  associated  is  not  now 
available,  because  almost  every  paper  bearing  his  name  or  in 
his  handwriting,  has  been  stolen  from  the  files  of  every  county 
where  he  practiced  law. 

There  yet  appears  from  the  records  enough  to  show  quite 
a  little  about  the  character  of  the  litigation,  and  consequently 


about  the  people  and  the  affairs  of  the  people  who  were  en- 
gaged in  that  litigation. 

Within  about  twenty  years  of  the  time  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
dent, he  was  appointed  guardian  ad  litem  in  a  partition  suit 
in  which  the  total  of  the  property  was  not  more  than  a  few 
hundred  dollars.  Again  we  find  him  victorious  in  a  case  where 
his  client  was  given  a  judgment  for  $10.00  but  had  to  pay  one- 
fourth  the  costs.  Again  he  lost  a  case  to  a  plaintiff  who  receiv- 
ed a  judgment  for  $15.00  . 

If  the  records  were  intact  they  would  show  "Upon  what 
meat,  'twas  this  our  Caesar  fed"  and  we  would  be  able  to  give 
a  real  picture  of  those  strenuous  years  of  Lincoln's  life. 

Those  were  years  of  growth  and  development  of  those  pow- 
ers that  made  him  strong  for  the  years  to  come.  It  must  have 
been  in  those  years  that  Lincoln  gained  that  intimate  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  people — who  were  in  those  frontier 
places  and  years  developing  their  own  character  and  building 
their  own  fortunes,  as  Lincoln  was  developing  and  building  his 
own. 

In  those  days  in  central  Illinois  the  equipment  for  business 
or  professional  life  was  but  meager.  The  overhead  of  a  lawyer 
who  "rode  the  circuit"  consisted  of  a  one  room  office  with  a 
chair  or  two,  a  table,  a  few  books,  some  ink,  quill  pens  and  a 
sandbox,  a  horse,  saddle,  saddlebags,  and  a  bridle.  The  whole 
cost  would  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  daily  expense  of  many  law 
offices  in  1932.  Travel  on  the  circuit  was  for  the  most  part  on 
horseback.  Few  roads  were  laid  out,  none  were  paved  and 
streams  were  unbridged. 

It  took  Lincoln  longer  to  go  from  Springfield  to  the  little 
Court  House  in  Metamora  than  it  took  Lindbergh  to  cross  the 
ocean  to  Paris.  Don't  you  sometimes  wonder  where  we  are  go- 
ing so  fast,  and  why  we  are  going  there?  Anyhow,  I  want  you 
to  pause  long  enough  to  see  who  the  men  were  who  practiced 
law  with  Lincoln,  and  whose  voices  were  heard  in  the  little 
court  house  at  Metamora.  I  doubt  not  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  were  "giants  in  those  days,"  developed  by  the  hard 
conditions  under  which  they  worked.  It  is  not  possible  to  do 
much  more  than  make  reference  to  Lincoln's  associates,  because 
there  is  a  long  list  of  them  and  those  who  attained  more  than 
local  prominence  have  been  the  subject  of  many  biographical 
writings,  and  are  also  well  known  subjects  in  the  histories  of 
the  state  and  nation. 

Judge  Samuel  H.  Treat,  who  presided  at  the  first  session  of 


the  Circuit  Court  of  Woodford  county,  was  first  a  State  Circuit 
Judge.  He  was  then  on  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court: — for  many 
years — and  later  was  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Springfield.  In  all  he  was  on  the  bench  forty-eight  years 
and  had  a  most  enviable  record  as  a  Judge  of  great  ability. 

David  Davis  was  long  an  outstanding  figure  in  Illinois  and 
the  nation.  As  a  Circuit  Judge  he  presided  in  the  Woodford 
county  Circuit  Court.  He  was  a  great  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Lincoln,  who  appointed  him  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
the  United  States.  That  position  he  resigned  to  become  a  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  and  was  by  the  senate  elected  to  preside  over 
that  body  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  strong  political 
speaker  and  defeated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

Col.  Edward  D.  Baker  was  a  powerful  figure  in  American 
Politics.  He  was  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  the  Mexican  War 
and  was  killed  at  Balls  Bluff  while  serving  in  the  Civil  War. 
Col.  Baker  was  a  member  of  both  houses  of  congress — in  the 
lower  house  from  Illinois  and  in  the  senate  from  the  State  of 
Oregon.  In  Kennedy's  "The  Contest  for  California  in  1861" 
is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man.  He  is 
credited  with  having  been  the  main  influence  that  kept  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  loyal  to  the  Union.  Col.  Baker  was  born 
in  London.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  is  a  good  story  told  of  one 
who  went  high  as  he  did,  that  he  cried,  when  his  father  told 
him  that  the  Constitution  precluded  him  from  becoming  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

James  Shields  was  at  Metamora  Court  at  least  once.  He  was 
the  most  colorful  character  in  our  history.  Without  mention- 
ing minor  honors — he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  and  a  General  in  the  army.  He  was  a  United  States 
Senator  from  three  states,  a  distinction  not  enjoyed  by  any 
other  man.  He  was,  also,  distinguished  as  the  only  person  who 
ever  challenged  Abraham  Lincoln  to  fight  a  duel.  He  got  an 
acceptance  of  his  challenge  but  friends  effected  an  adjustment 
of  the  differences. 

General  John  J.  Hardin  was  a  very  prominent  man  of  that 
time  but  he  was  killed  in  battle  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

The  list  of  those  who  practiced  at  Metamora  during  Lincoln's 
time,  is  a  surprisingly  long  one.  Many  of  them  not  mentioned 
above  became  very  prominent  in  the  profession  and  in  politics 
and  accounts  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  various  encyclopedias 
and  histories.     Others  I  could,  in  the  time  I  had,  learn  nothing 


about.  In  many  cases  the  given  names  are  not  on  the  dockets. 
A  search  of  the  files  will  probably  reveal  much  concerning 
those  I  cannot  identify. 

Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan  of  Springfield  was  a  very  able  and 
highly  respected  lawyer. 

John  T.  Stuart  of  Springfield  was  a  partner  of  Lincoln  when 
Lincoln  dropped  from  their  office,  through  a  trap  door,  and 
saved  his  friend,  Col.  Baker,  from  the  wrath  of  an  offended 
audience. 

James  C.  Conkling  of  Springfield  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Lincoln.  The  late  Clinton  Conkling  told  me  that  he  as  a  lad 
heard  the  news  of  Lincoln's  nomination  on  the  street  and  car- 
ried it  to  his  father's  office  where  the  father  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
were  together. 

Leonard  Sweet,  General  Asahel  Gridley,  Robert  E.  Williams 
and  Jesse  W.  Fell  were  all  prominent  lawyers  of  Bloomington. 
It  was  to  Fell  that  Lincoln  wrote  a  short  autobiography.  Asahel 
Gridley  as  a  general  served  with  Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war. 

D.  B.  Campbell  and  James  A.  McDougal  were  Attorney  Gen- 
erals of  Illinois.     Campbell  in  1846  succeeded  McDougal. 

There  is  a  list  of  Peoria  Attorneys — some  of  them  of  very 
considerable  prominence. 

Charles  Ballance  wrote  a  History  of  Peoria  in  1870. 

Johnathan  K.  Cooper 

Judge  Onslow  Peters 

Halsey  O.  Merriman 

Julius  Manning 

Ezra  G.  Sanger 

John  T.  Lindsay 

Elihu  N.  Powell 

Norman  H.  Purple 

Lincoln  B.  Knowlton 

E.  G.  Johnson 
S.  H.  L,  Haskell 
George  J.  Metcalf 
W.  L.  May 
Henry  Grove 

Judge  David  McCulloch 
A.  S.  Merriman 
Loren  Pratt 
Hezekiah  M.  Wead 
Bryan  and  Stone 


Judge  Sabin  D.  Puterbaugh,  Circuit  Judge  and  author  of 
"Puterbaugh's  Pleading  and  Practice." 

Benjamin  Prettyman  was  long  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Pekin 
in  Tazewell  county. 

Judge  Samuel  Lee  Richmond  of  Lacon  was  an  early  Circuit 
Judge  in  the  Woodford  Circuit. 

Greenbury  L.  Fort  of  Lacon. 

Silas  Ramsey,  a  County  Judge  of  Marshall  County. 

George  O.  Barnes  of  Lacon  as  a  young  man  was  associated 
with  Lincoln  in  a  case  at  Metamora. 

Martin  Shallenbarger  was  a  noted  lawyer  and  curious  char- 
acter from  Stark  County. 

Henry  Lander  came  from  Knoxville  in  Knox  County. 

Hugh  Fullerton  came  from  Rushville  in  Schuyler  County. 

Of  the  lawyers  then  residing  in  Metamora  there  were: 

Van  Hollis  Higgins  came  from  Iroquois  County. 

John  B.  Holland,  County  Judge. 

Simeon  P.  Shope 

Welcome  P.  Brown,  once  County  Judge. 

John  Clark 

Cyrus  Niles 

Charles  H.  Chitty  though  not  then  admitted  to  practice  was 
present  and  interested  in  a  case  where  Lincoln  was  guardian 
ad  litem. 

Milton  H.  Swift— Ottawa. 

Here  are  those  I  have  not  identified : 

A.  M.  Williams 

Colton 

Walton 

Leonard 

Thomas 

Dodd 

Holton 

John  J.  Brown 

Ford 

Saltonstall  (Guerdon  F.,  of  Pekin,  111.) 

Harris 

E.  Jones 

Thomas  Walker 

W.  D.  Briggs 

Davidson  and  Fuller 

W.  H.  Holmes 

Blakesley — Probably  of  Peoria. 


Fell  and  Walker 

Scott 

K.  H.  Fell 

McKensie 

A.  N.  Shepard 

Brown  and  Hanna 

Hewes 

A.  McWilliams 

Orme 

Seeley  and  Baugher 

T.  H.  Wickizer 

T.  B.  Conley 

Keyes 

John  J.  Perry — Probably  of  Metamora 

Cassell — Probably  of  Woodford  County 

Simons 

It  may  be  of  interest  now  and  hereafter  for  you  to  have  a  list 
of  Judges  who  have  held  court  in  Woodford  County  since  Lin- 
coln's time,  and  also  a  list  of  attorneys  who  since  then  have 
practiced  law  there: 

*Samuel  L.  Richmond,  Lacon — Circuit  Judge 

*John  Burns,  Lacon — Circuit  Judge 

*Thomas  M.  Shaw,  Lacon — Circuit  Judge 

*Ninian  M.  Laws,  Lacon — Circuit  Judge 

*Mark  Bangs,  Lacon — Circuit  Judge 

*Sabin  D.  Puterbaugh,  Peoria — Circuit  Judge 

*  David  McCulloch,  Peoria — Circuit  Judge 

*  Nicholas  E.  Worthington,  Peoria — Circuit  Judge 
*N.  W.  Green,  Pekin — Circuit  Judge 

Samuel  S.  Page,  Peoria — Circuit  Judge.  Was  long  a  practic- 
ing attorney  at  Metamora  but  was  elected  as  a  Circuit  Judge 
after  he  moved  to  Peoria — Later  in  Chicago.  Now  resides  in 
New  York. 

The  present  Circuit  Judges  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial  Circuit 
are: 

Stevens  R.  Baker,  Pontiac 

Frank  Lindley,  Paxton 

Edward  Barry,  Bloomington 

Woodford  County  Attorneys: 
Metamora — 

*Adlai  E.  Stevenson — Later  at  Bloomington. 

*Elijah  Plank 

*S.  M.  Garrett — Also  lived  in  Lacon. 


*Louis  F.  Feilitzsch 

*  George  C.  Christian 

*  George  H.  Kettelle 

*Romeo  T.  Perry — Later  in  Los  Angeles. 

*  Charles  H.  Chitty 

*John  L.  Ray— Later  in  Champaign. 

*Patrick  A.  Hines — Later  in  Nebraska. 

*Albert  R.  Rich — Later  Washington,  Tazewell  County. 

George  T.  Page — Later  in  Denver  and  Peoria. 

*  Walter  S.  Gibson — County  Judge,  Later  in  Chicago. 

*  William  L.  Ell  wood — Later  in  Peoria. 

*Nicholas  P.  Baker — Never  practiced — Long  Circuit  Clerk, 
Minonk — 

E.  D.  Davison 
*J.  M.  Fort 
♦Martin  L.  Newell 

*  Harry  Thorn 

Arthur  C.  Fort — County  Judge. 

*Thomas  Kennedy — County  Judge — Later  in  Bloomington. 

E.  J.  Henderson 

Edward  F.  Riely 

Wm.  Kane — Now  St.  Louis. 

W.  C.  Simpson 
Eureka — 

♦Basil  D.  Meek 

♦L.  Frank  Meek — Later  in  Peoria. 

♦J.  Albert  Briggs 

E.  J.  Riley 

Orman  Ridgely — State's  Attorney. 

Frances  Ridgely 

W.  H.  Foster — County  Judge. 

Ed  E.  Robeson 

Charles  Williams 

Ben  Leiken 

L.  Walter  MacNeil — Now  at  Decatur,  Illinois. 

John  A.  MacNeil — Now  at  Olney,  Illinois. 

♦Claudius  H.  Radford 

Carey  R.  Colburn 
Washburn — 

*S.  V.  Jones 

♦George  P.  Gill — State's  Attorney. 

John  R.  Tweddale — State's  Attorney. 
El  Paso — 
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THE  OLD  METAMORA  HOUSE 
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The  front  part  of  this  old  hostelry  was  built  in  1843  by 
Samuel  S.  Parke  and  was  fitted  up  for  occupancy  at  the 
first  term  of  court  held  in  the  new  county  seat  of  Wood- 
ford county,  Hanover  (later  named  Metamora).  Judges, 
lawyers  and  court  visitors  were  often  quartered  in  this 
old  building,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  frequent  guest. 
The  old  building  was  torn  down  in  1915,  after  the  death 
of  its  last  owner,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Speirs,  whose  occupancy 
dated  back  to  the  late  fifties. 


*Robert  T.  Cassell 

•Joseph  J.  Cassell 

•Martin  H.  Cassell 

*Walter  Bullock 

J.  F.  Sturgeon 

*John  T.  Harper 

*A.  M.  Cavan — County  Judge. 

*W.  G.  Randall — Also  Peoria. 

Walter  Bennett — Moved  to  Arizona. 

Horace  Baker 

C.  G.  Schroeder 

*John  F.  Bosworth 

Vane  C.  Bosworth — Now  of  Chicago. 

*Isaac  B.  Hammers 

Ernest  C.  Rich — Now  of  Chicago. 

•Robert  Hitch 

•Frank  B.  Schafer 
Secor — 

H.  V.  Graybill 
Washington,  Tazewell  County — 

*J.  W.  Dougherty 

•David  Keyes. 
Peoria — 

•Robert  G.  Ingersoll — Later  in  Washington  and  New  York. 

Walter  S.  Horton — Later  Chicago — Was  General    Counsel 
Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.    Now  retired — Peoria,  Illinois. 

•William  T.  Abbott — Later  Chicago. 

•Dan  R.  Sheen 

•Arthur  Keithley 

•Michael  Quinn 

•George  A.  Wilson 

*W.  W.  Hammond 

*H.  B.  Hopkins 

•John  S.  Stevens 

*W.  W.  O'Brien — Later  in  Chicago. 
Bloomington,  McLean  County — 

•James  S.  Ewing — Was  minister  to  Brussels. 

•Whig  Ewing 

*Thomas  Kerrick 
Lacon — 

•David  Muir 

•James  St.  Clair  Boal 

*F.  W.  Shaw — Killed  at  Ft.  Donaldson. 


*Ira  Fenn 

*Winslow  Evans — County  Judge — Later  of  Peoria. 

*Joseph  Ong — County  Judge — Later  in  Nebraska  and  Col- 
orado. 

*Robert  B.  (Bob)  Edwards 

R.  Magoon  Barnes 

*E.  D.  Richmond — County  Judge. 

*  James  A.  Riely — Lacon,  Washburn,  Minonk. 
Princeton — 

*Martin  Ballou  (See  Ballou  V.  Bangs  24  111.  P.  184—23  111. 
547.) 
Pontiac — 

George  W.  Patton — Afterwards  Circuit  Judge. 
Chicago— 

*A.  S.  Trude 

The  following  are  recorded  as  names  of  lawyers  who  prac- 
ticed at  Metamora,  but  I  have  not  been  able  in  the  time  at  my 
disposal  to  find  out  anything  more  about  them: 

Henry  Miller 

Alfred  Wilcox 

James  Harriett 

David  Miller 

—  Cummings 

S.  L.  Hopkins 

All  the  lawyers  at  Metamora  during  Lincoln's  time  died 
many  years  ago.  All  others  who  are  deceased  are,  so  far  as 
known  to  me,  marked  with  a  *. 

The  list  below  is  not  complete  but  much  may  be  learned  about 
the  men  of  Lincoln's  time  from  the  following  books : 

"Something  of  Men  I  Have  Known" — Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

"History  of  Peoria" — Charles  Ballance. 

"Old  Settlers  of  Woodford  County"— B.  J.  Radford. 

"Brown's  History  of  Peoria,  1851" — S.  Dewitt  Drown. 

"History  of  Woodford  County,  1878,"  "Historical  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Illinois,"  Vol.  1,  by  Bateman  and  Selby,  and  "History 
of  Peoria  County,"  by  David  McCulloch. 

"Bench  and  Bar  of  Illinois" — John  M.  Palmer. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Peoria,  Sept.  2,  1932.  George  T.  Page. 


Dedication  Dates  of  Lincoln  Markers  in  Woodford  County 


Site  of  Lincoln-Douglas  Speeches — Metamora 

Having  in  mind  for  many  years  the  marking  of  the  historical 
spots  in  the  county,  the  Woodford  County  Historical  Society 
entered  actively  upon  the  work  in  1911  and  at  the  Old  Settlers' 
picnic  in  Metamora  on  August  24,  that  year,  dedicated  a 
boulder  marking  the  site  where  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
spoke  in  1858,  a  quarter  mile  south  of  Metamora.  The  dedi- 
catory address  was  delivered  by  the  late  Judge  George  W. 
Patton.  The  inscription  on  the  boulder  reads :  "Site  of  speeches 
of  Douglas,  Sept.  30 — Lincoln,  Oct.  4,  1858. "  Their  visits  were 
during  the  memorable  campaign  for  the  U.  S.  senate  while 
on  their  respective  journeys  from  one  point  to  another  where 
their  joint  debates  were  scheduled. 


Eureka,  Versailles  and  Bowling  Green 

On  June  14,  1926,  in  Eureka,  exercises  were  held  dedicating 
boulders  marking  historical  sites  in  Eureka,  Versailles,  and 
Bowling  Green.  It  had  been  planned  to  have  separate  exer- 
cises on  each  site,  but  because  of  weather  conditions  the  com- 
bined exercises  were  held  in  Eureka,  in  charge  of  L.  J.  Freese, 
president  of  the  Woodford  County  Historical  Society,  through 
whose  efforts  the  markers  were  placed. 

In  Eureka  two  markers  were  dedicated,  one  upon  the  site 
where  Lincoln  spoke  in  Eureka  in  1856,  and  the  other  upon  the 
site  of  the  first  school  building  in  Eureka,  which  later  became 
Eureka  College.  The  speakers  were  Dr.  B.  J.  Radford  and 
Prof.  L.  J.  Freese. 

Included  in  the  exercises  was  the  dedication  of  the  boulder 
placed  at  Versailles,  Woodford's  first  county  seat,  where  Lin- 
coln first  appeared  as  an  attorney  in  this  county,  and  the 
boulder  placed  at  Bowling  Green,  another  village  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  the  County.  Both  these  villages  are 
now  extinct.  An  address  for  the  Versailles  dedication  was 
prepared  by  Judge  W.  H.  Foster  of  Eureka,  and  the  address 
for  the  Bowling  Green  dedication  by  Atty.  H.  V.  Graybill  of 
Secor. 


Lincoln  Trail  Markers 

On  October  13,  1922,  the  county  seat  marker  erected  in 
front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Court  House  in  Metamora  was 
formally  dedicated. 


This  and  other  markers  at  the  county  seats  and  on  the 
trails  of  the  old  Eighth  Judicial  District  circuit  were  placed 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Lincoln  Marking  Association,  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  the  aid  of  the 
state  and  county  historical  societies  and  county  boards  of 
supervisors.  The  Woodford  County  Historical  Society  took 
an  active  part  in  the  placing  of  the  Woodford  county  markers 
and  its  president,  Prof.  L.  J.  Freese,  presided  at  the  dedicatory 
exercises  held  at  the  court  house  marker  in  Metamora  on  Oct. 
13,  1922,  at  which  an  impressive  program  was  presented. 

The  dedicatory  address  was  given  by  Miss  Lottie  E.  Jones 
of  Danville,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Lin- 
coln Marking  Association.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Chubbuck  of  Peoria, 
state  regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  undraped  the  marker  and  in  an 
address  conveyed  its  keeping  to  Woodford  county.  Chas.  F. 
Yeck  of  Roanoke,  chairman  of  the  Woodford  county  board  of 
supervisors,  responded  with  an  address  of  acceptance.  The 
principal  address  of  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Dr.  B.  J. 
Radford  of  Eureka,  who  spoke  upon  his  personal  recollections 
of  Lincoln.  Atty.  W.  L.  Ellwood  of  Peoria  also  delivered  an 
impressive  address. 

On  July  11,  1923,  the  county  line  marker  on  the  Eighth 
Judicial  Circuit  Trail  between  Woodford  and  McLean  counties 
was  dedicated.  Addresses  were  given  by  Ex-Governor  Joseph 
Fifer  and  others,  which  appear  in  a  book  issued  by  W.  B.  Car- 
lock. 

On  July  17,  1923,  the  Woodford-Tazewell  county  line  mark- 
er on  the  road  midway  between  Washington  and  Metamora 
was  dedicated  with  an  appropriate  program  in  the  Metamora 
park  and  on  the  site  of  the  marker.  Addresses  were  given  by 
Dr.  B.  J.  Radford  of  Eureka  and  Hon.  Franklin  Velde  of  Pekin. 


The  Lincoln  Memorial  Court  House 

The  old  court  house  building  at  Metamora,  because  of  its 
historic  association  with  the  names  of  Lincoln  and  others  of 
Illinois'  illustrious  citizens  of  early  days,  was  formally  deeded 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the  Old  Settlers'  picnic  in  Metamora 
August  25,  1922,  in  an  impressive  program,  with  Ex-Governor 
Joseph  Fifer  of  Bloomington  as  the  principal  speaker.  With 
the  removal  of  the  county  seat  to  Eureka  in  1898  the  building 
was  deeded  to  the  village  of  Metamora,  which  in  turn  24  years 
later  deeded  it  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  be  preserved  as  one 
of  Illinois'  treasured  historic  possessions. 
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Woodford  County  Historical  Society 


Officers 

President  L.  J.  Freese,  Eureka 

Vice  President Judge  W.  H.  Foster,  Eureka 

Secretary E.  U.  Ridge,  Eureka 

Treasurer  W.  H.  Smith,  Eureka 

Custodian  Amos  Marshall,  Eureka 

Assistant  Custodian 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Holman,  Metamora 

Trustee  for  three  years  

Rev.  W.  H.  Rosborough,  Eureka 


Department  of  Public  Works  and   Buildings 
State  of  Illinois 

Hon.  Louis  L.  Emmerson  Governor 

H.  H.  Cleaveland  Director 

Don  Garrison Assistant  Director 

John  G.  Boyle Supt.  of  Parks 


Custodian  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Court  House 
Metamora 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Holman  Metamora 


Representing  State  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Buildings  and  State  Historical  Society  at 
Dedication 

Paul  N.  Angle  Sec.  State  Historical  Society 
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